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the national development of the 

United States has been limited 
first by what others have written 
about the race and acted upon the 
stage and second by what the Negro 
himself has written and played. The 
Negroes of America when held as 
slaves were treated on the stage only 
incidentally. In The Fall of the Brit- 
ish Tyranny (1776) slaves in return 
for emancipation by the British 
pledge themselves to kill their mas- 
ters. In Yorker’s Strategem (1792) a 
New Yorker in the leading role mar- 
ries a West Indian mulatto woman. 
The attitude is changed somewhat by 
1795, however, when in The Triumph 
of Love Murdock introduces black 
Sambo in a comic role. Dunlap in 
his A Trip to Niagara (1830) ridi- 
cules the Negro. Anna Cora Mo- 
watt’s Fashion (1845) presents the 
servant with a comic part. In these 
performances Negro actors had no 
part. 

In his lowly walks of life, first as 
a slave and later as a serf, the Negro 
has been thought of chiefly as meek, 
submissive, and contented with his 
lot and rollicking and dancing in 
boundless joy. Negroes when free to 
express themselves never left any one 
under the impression that they were 
satisfied as serfs or slaves, but their 
lords mistook for contentment the 
manifestations of their gifts for music, 
their fondness for the dance and the 
richness of imagination shown in 
their expressions of wit and humor. 
Earlier, however, Admiral Vernon 
(1740) and Bryan Edwards (1793) 
considered these manifestations Afri- 
can customs transplanted; but as the 
Negroes continued in America these 
practices became rather the reactions 
of the African Negro mind to a new 
environment with results neither Eu- 
ropean nor African. 

The Negro continued fixed in the 
public mind, then, as a sort of clown. 
Only the Negroes of the lowest order 
were encouraged toward dramatic ex- 
pression. And to have such actors 
appear as typical as possible it be- 
came necessary for these Negroes 
when performing to blacken their 
faces and dress as much as possible 
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like the untutored savages from the 
jungle. 

The first of such efforts of the Ne- 
gro actors were local. Singing and 
dancing to the accompaniment of 
music made by the clapping of the 
hands, the stamping of the feet and 
the rattling of bones became com- 
mor. The banjo, retained in modified 
form from Africa, played its part. 
Knowing of the natural gifts of the 
slaves, a master when entertaining 
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his distinguished guests often called 
on the most expert of his plantation 
Negroes thus to perform. These per- 
formers sang their best songs, staged 
their most primitive dances and mim- 
icked the most comic situations of 
their own daily experiences. 

The next step was when white men 
like Dan Rice saw the possibility of 
still greater dramatization, blackened 
their faces and took the part of Ne- 
groes themselves. The Negro, there- 
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fore, became still more widely known 
on the stage as a clown. Even in 
plays intended to attack slavery as in 
The Branded Hand (1845) and in 
Uncle Tom's Cabin (1852) the Negro 
man at his best was meek, lowly, sub- 
missive and forgiving and the Negro 
woman in her highest role is por- 
trayed as an unfortunate octoroon 
who is handicapped by bondage as 
in Trowbridge’s Neighbor Jackwood, 
brought out in 1857, or in Boucicault’s 
The Octoroon, published in 1859. 

During these years free Negroes 
at various points in the North tried 
to dramatize the upper strata of Ne- 
gro society in order to show the race 
at its best; but the movement did not 
produce encouraging results. The ef- 
fort was propaganda rather than a 
response to a call for dramatization. 
The whites who were thereby to be 
reached expressed no special interest 
in the undertaking. 

After the Civil War when the Ne- 
groes became free to serve wherever 
opportunity presented itself they 
were not even then desired on the 
stage in any other role but that of 
the clown. Negroes had no control 
of the theatre themselves, and as a 
large majority did not aspire to such 
a position. Mainly southern, they 
had been influenced by the rural at- 
titude of branding the theatre as an 
evil. Furthermore, those few Negroes 
in the large cities, accustomed to at- 
tend theatres, had finally learned 
from the whites to expect the Negro 
on the stage only as a clown, and 
when they attended performances 
they sought not dramatic interpreta- 
tion but lively entertainment. 

A few of the talented tenth of the 
race, tiring of this caricature, tried 
again their hand at plays which 
showed the Negro at his best, but the 
large theatres would not accept the 
Negro actor in this role. The few 
Negroes and their symypathizers fre- 
quenting the small halls and churches 
where such plays could be performed 
were not sufficient to support the un- 
dertaking. Until about the end of 
the nineteenth century or until about 
two generations ago, then, the only 
Negro actor sure of success was in- 
variably the clown. 
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During the reign of the Negro 
clown on the stage various types were 
developed. The white man with his 
face blackened appeared in the ante 
bellum period in the plays presenting 
Edwin Forrest, T. D. Rice, Andrew 
Leavitt, Dan Emmett and Edwin P. 
Christy. Later such whites as P. T. 
Barnum, Lew Dockstader, Harrigan 
und Hart, Al Jolson, and Eddie Can- 
tor have thus blackened their faces 
for customary Negro roles. The com- 
panies in which such characters domi- 
nated were the Virginia Minstrels, 
the Congo Melodists, the Ethiopian 
Serenaders, and the Georgia Min- 
strels. Negro actors found their way 
to the stage during the eighties 
through Lew Johnson’s Plantation 
Minstrel Company, Callender’s Min- 
strels, and Georgia Minstrels with the 
big-mouth Billy Kersands as the most 
popular attraction. Sam Lueas was 
also one of these popular figures, 
but a man of much refinement. 
When the people as a whole had seen 
these exhibitions of plantation anties 
once, however, the performances of 
the minstrel order ceased to be great 
attractions. 

Some effort toward a greater the- 
atrical stride came in 1890 when The 
Creole Show dramatized the colored 
girl on a higher level. The Octoroon 
which was staged in 1898 was of the 
same order. Will Marion Cook, with 
the cooperation of Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, introduced to Broadway a 
novelty with Clorindy—The Origin of 
the Cake Walk. Later came more 
stimulus to the movement away from 
the old minstrel type when Negroes 
themselves organized and produced 
Robert Cole’s A Trip to Coontown. 
Partly of the minstrel type but at 
the same time adding something new 
came Jes Lak White Folks, The Pol- 
icy Players, The Sons of Ham, In 
Dahomey, Bandanna Land, A Lode of 
Kole, The Shoofly Regiment, and 
Rufus Rastus. These plays gave op- 
portunity for careers to such comic 
stars as Ernest Hogan, Bert Williams, 
George Walker, Alex Rogers, Jesse 
Ship, 8. H. Dudley, Robert Cole, and 
J. Rosamond Johnson. Some of these 
actors are still grouped as teams, in 
the memory of persons living—such 
as Williams and Walker, and Cole 
and Johnson. Dudley and his mule 
cannot be easily forgotten. 

It is clear, however, that even down 
to our day the position of the Negro 
on the stage, the réle in which he has 
been presented, has been determined 
by others. Just as the people of Eu- 
rope refused for centuries to tolerate 
any play that would present royalty 
other than perfect and the commoner 
only as a criminal or a blockhead, so 
the American pictured the 
southern artistocratie planter or the 
glorified Yankee as the heroes while 
leaving the Negro as the humble and 
subdued Uncle Tom and the Aunt 
Chloe, satisfied with their lot and 
kotowing gratefully to their lords. 
The réle depicting the Negro in the 
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most favorable light in that day, as 
pointed out by Sterling A. Brown, 
was the octoroon exciting pity that 
a woman of so much white blood and 
such little African should come to a 
tragic end. The average Negro, the 
man from the common walks of life, 
representing the large majority of the 
race and expressing what they had 
thought and felt has never been por- 
trayed. 

In the meantime, the thoroughly 
Europeanized Negroes were ever 
struggling to represent themselves as 
of a higher order than the comic 
type, and the effort was not alto- 
gether without some significant re- 
sults. As early as 1821 the Negroes 
undertook Shakespeare in the African 
Grove Theatre, New York City; and 
a few of the participants were com- 
mended for some of their efforts. The 
movement was short lived, but the 
tradition continued even after the 
Civil War when the staging of such 
classic plays in imitation of the whites 
was undertaken by Negro theatrical 
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circles again in New York City, in 
Philadelphia, in Washington and 
other urban communities. Negro 
schools organized in the South have 
kept up even until today the Shake- 
spearean tradition, not so much as 
a theatrical effort but as a means of 
instructing the student body. So 
many of these students are not per- 
mitted to attend the theatres in their 
communities even when occasionally 
a desirable classic is presented. 

Out of these higher strivings prior 
to the Civil War came one of the 
most significant results. Translating 
into action his ambition to see the 
Negro recognized as an actor regard- 
less of his color, Ira Aldridge, a na- 
tive of New York City, made his way 
to England where with the training 
he received he attained the status of 
a distinguished Shakespearean actor. 
He played Othello to Kean’s Iago 
and made also an impression in the 
role of Shylock. The most exclusive 
circles of Europe welcomed him be- 
cause of his fine performances, and 
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- the best in his own race. 


he was showered with numerous 
honors. 

The last important effort of this 
sort, but on a much lower level, was 
the work of the Lafayette Players 
who began in New York and played 
in most Negro theatres in the East 
imitations of the best abandoned hits 
on Broadway. They succeeded in a 
way for a number of years and then 
ran their course. They did give some 
prominence to such actors as Inez 
Clough, Laura Bowman, Sidney Kirk- 
patrick, Abbie Mitchell, Charles 
Moore, Ida Anderson, Susie Sutton, 
Andrew Bishop, Laurence Chenault, 
Clarence Muse, and Evelyn Preer. 

In all these efforts, however, the 
theatrically inclined Negro did not 
see the possibilities of dramatizing 
Even up 
to the present generation the Negro 
playwrights and actors, as a rule, 
have thought only of looking outside 
for their themes, or they have re- 
stricted themselves to glorifying their 
talented tenth. The people of the 
rank and file in the final analysis re- 
flect what the Negro actually is and 
what he may soon aspire to be. These 
for a long time received practically 
no consideration. 

The task of portraying successfully 
the average Negro representative of 
the masses fell to the whites. From 
the outside they had a keener appre- 
ciation of the theatrical values in the 
manifestations of the multitude of 
Negroes in action. One of the first thus 
to penetrate Negro life was Ridgely 
Torrence, a white man. He endeavored 
to have this type of Negro speak 
through three plays which he pub- 
lished in 1917. These were Grand 
Maumee, The Rider of Dreams, and 
Simon the Cyrenian. Grand Maumee 
is not a characterization of Aunt 
Chloe, for the old lady in this play 
hates those who so despitefully use 
her. The Rider of Dreams gives in 
a comic setting a good-for-nothing 
husband imposing upon an upright 
and devoted wife. The third of these 
plays did not attract much attention, 
but the reception given the other two, 
although transitory, was significant. 

With Emperor Jones in 1920 Eu- 
gene O’Neill, who had already pro- 
duced The Dreamy Kid and The 
Moon of the Caribees, showed the 
American public how rich in possibil- 
ities for dramatization the life of the 
Negro is. With Charles 8. Gilpin as 
the star in the réle of Brutus Jones 
the play became a hit on Broadway. 
Here was something not fantastic but 
realistic. The cunning and clever 
American Negro fugitive from justice 
contrives to dominate tyrannically 
natives on a distant shore; but, over- 
taken by fear in fleeing from the hor- 
rors of an insurrection against his 
throne, he commits suicide. The Ne- 
gro in this picture is not yet the ideal 
man, but he is neither the perfect 
thing nor a clown. He is human. 

Then appeared Paul Green, an- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Persons and Achievements To Be Remembered in January 


IRA FREDERICK ALDRIDGE 


IrA ALDRIDGE was born, some say, 
in Maryland. Some insist it was in 
Africa, and others contend it was in 
New York. The best evidence in the 
case, however, shows that he was 
born in our Great Metropolis, prob- 
ably in the year 1807. There he at- 
tended the New York African Free 
School which was established and 
maintained by the New York Manu- 
mission Society for the education of 
the Negro. Later he attended Sche- 
nectady College in the same state, 
and made a fine record in dramatics. 

At this institution he discovered 
himself. He saw that he had in him 
the making of an actor; but he found 
no opportunity for himself in New 
York City except that he did impress 
the Negro theatre-going people to 
the extent that he was given the réle 
of Rollo in a play called Pizarro, 
rendered before a Negro audience. 
The impression which he made was 
so favorable that others encouraged 
him to leave this country for an op- 
portunity to develop in the theatri- 
cal sphere. He made his way to 
Scotland and studied in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. There he became 
a brilliant student, winning several 
prizes and a medal for his excellence 
in Latin composition. 

He next went to London where he 
believed he would have the best op- 
portunity for advancement. In 1826 
he was successful in being given the 
role of Othello in which he acted the 
part of the Moor with such art that 
he was immediately acclaimed as a 
great actor. He played Othello to 
the famous Edmund Kean’s Iago. 
His fame spread throughout the Brit- 
ish Empire and across the continent 
as the greatest Othello the world had 
known. He played Macbeth and 
Lear also and made a record as 
Shylock. 

In recognition of his fine service as 
an actor before the crowned heads of 
Europe he was highly honored both 
in words and titles of distinction. At 
Berne he was awarded a medal of 
merit. The Emperor of Austria con- 
ferred upon him the title of the 
Grand Cross of Leopold. The King 
of Prussia conferred upon him the 
title of Chevalier. In Russia his act- 
ing so pleased the Czar that this sov- 
ereign made him a member of the 
Imperial Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences. Aldridge never returned to 
the United States, although he did 
have such a plan in 1867 when he 
died all but suddenly in Poland. 

In one of Aldridge’s presentations 
he so impressed an English lady in the 
audience that she became his wife. 
When she had passed he married a 
Swedish woman who bore him three 
children, one of whom is still living. 
The survivor is Amanda Ira Aldridge, 


an internationally known teacher of 
voice and a great composer under the 
name of “Montague Ring.” 


CHARLES S. GILPIN 


Cuartes 8S. was born in 
Richmond, Virginia, in 1872. There 
he had very little opportunity for 
education because the schcols were 
not of the best order, and he was too 
poor to attend regularly to profit by 
what they did offer for training. He 
learned a little more about spelling 
and reading accurately by working in 
a print shop, but that did not pay 
very much; and he had to pick up 
odd jobs paying more than the pit- 
tance which he had been receiving. 

Early in his life Gilpin had the de- 
sire to become an actor. In school 
he was accustomed to participating 
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in almost any performance in which 
he could secure a part, and he showed 
aptitude in performances requiring 
speaking and singing. His first 
chances for development along this 
line, however, were meager. 

Gilpin’s first opportunity toward 
success in his chosen field came when 
he was asked to join the Gilmore 
Canadian Jubilee Singers in 1903. 
Two years later he took a part in the 
show headed by Bert Williams and 
George Walker, but in 1905 he had 
joined Gus Hill’s Smart Set. For 
two years he figured as one of the 
important actors with the Pekin 
Stock Company—the theatrical group 
of Chicago which about the year 1907 
had made a success of presenting Ne- 
gro plays in the Pekin Theatre in a 
section settled largely by the same 
people. Next Gilpin appeared with 
a company in New Orleans. Shift- 
ing from one company to another, 
Gilpin did not find exactly what he 
wanted, and for about ten years he 
seemed to be at a standstill. 

In 1919, however, his opportunity 
came. He was employed to act the 
part of the old-time Negro in a play 


called Abraham Lincoln, by John 
Drinkwater. This play gave Gilpin 
the opportunity to show what was in 
him. The public saw that he had 
the capacity for a great actor. Be- 
cause of this impression he was 
chosen in 1920 for the leading réle 
in a play called Emperor Jones. The 
part which he had to play was that 
of a Negro who had escaped from a 
prison in which he had been confined 
for killing two people. He made his 
way to an island in the West Indies 
where he was influential enough 
among the natives to make himself 
their Emperor. In this position he 
parades before them in finery of dash- 
ing splendor until they finally rise 
against him because of his evil doings. 
Seized with fear that he will be de- 
stroyed, he rushes from place to place 
and finally commits suicide in the 
midst of the excitement of tom-toms 
and the cries of primitive people’ for 
vengeance. It was a great play, and 
it revealed Gilpin as a great actor. 
In recognition of his service the 
Drama League acclaimed him the one 
actor who had done the most for 
the theatre during that year. To do 
him similar honor the Committee of 
Award of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple presented him with the Spingarn 
Medal in 1921. He became incapaci- 
tated later as a result of losing his 
voice, however, and died in 1930. 


RICHARD B. HARRISON 


Ricuarp Berry HarrisoON' was 
born in London, Ontario, Canada, 
September 28, 1864. His parents were 
fugitive slaves who left the United 
States prior to the Civil War and 
made their way to free soil in Canada, 
as did thousands of other runaway 
Negroes during that time. Harrison 
studied at his home town where he 
early conceived the idea of becoming 
an actor. As it was possible for 
him to obtain only the rudiments of 
education in Ontario he went to De- 
troit to apply himself to the study 
of dramatic art. He hoped also that 
he might have the opportunity to 
perform some part in a theatre in 
that city, but because of his color 
that opportunity never came. The 
best he could do was to serve at ordi- 
nary labor until he completed his 
study of dramatics. 

Harrison, then, became a reader, 
and in this capacity toured the cities 
of the United States, Mexico and 
Canada. His audiences were mainly 
of Negro people. Yet in this way 
he made a living and at the same 
time increased their appreciation of 
dramatic art and acquainted them 
with the greatest productions in this 
sphere. He recited poetry, declaimed 
some of the world’s best orations, 
took humorous parts and sometimes 
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staged a play of Shakespeare by him- 
self. 

These tours brought Harrison into 
contact with the Negro schools of the 
South, and by him they were espe- 
cially benefited. He was in general 
demand in centers where emphasis 
was placed upon advanced English, 
and he was desired likewise as a lec- 
turer in the summer schools of the 
South where most of the teachers 
during this season go for stimulus 
and information. In 1923 he was 
appointed instructor in dramatics in 
the Agricultural and Technical Col- 
lege in Greensboro, North Carolina, 
but from that point as a center he 
continued to do field work reaching 
a large audience in the country. 

Harrison had not up to this time 
reached his goal. Later he took a 
part in Pa Williams’ Gal at the La- 
fayette Theatre in New York City. 
He made a favorable impression 
which meant the turning point in his 
career. Fortunately there was in the 
audience a theatrical manager look- 
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ing for actors to stage a play which 
he was very carefully planning in or- 
der to be assured of success. This 
manager called on Harrison to inquire 
as to whether he would be willing to 
ecept an important part in this pro- 
duction. This play was Green Pas- 
tures. 

When informed as to what the play 
Was, namely, that it was to be based 


on the Bible to show the Negro’s idea 


of God, Heaven and hereafter, Harri- 
son, being a religious man himself, 
hesitated. But when he saw in the 
play the great possibility of good by 
using the stage to do what the pulpit 
was failing to do, he accepted the 
role. The play was immediately an 
unusual suecess because of being well 
conceived and excellently presented 
mainly by the masterful acting of the 
man in the leading réle, Richard B. 
Harrison. For 1,659 times he ap- 
peared as “De Lawd” in Green Pas- 
tures before flattering audiences on 
Broadway and later in all of the large 
cities of the United States where it 
was very much in demand. With- 
out knowing it, Harrison at the age 
of seventy exhausted himself. He 
broke down, repaired to a hospital, 
ind there died March 13, 1935. 


PAUL ROBESON 


PauL Ropeson was born April 9, 
1898. His father was William D. 
Robeson, of New Jersey. There he 
married a woman who bore him eight 
children and proved to be an excel- 
lent mother to whom Paul owes so 
much of his suecess in life. The fam- 
ily moved from Princeton, where they 
first lived, and finally went to West- 
field, as his father had to do in his ea- 
pacity as a Methodist minister. This 
apparently unsettled life, however, 
was made up for by the very fine 
training and eare exercised over Paul 
and all the other children by a provi- 
dent father and dear mother, al- 
though they were deprived of her 
early in life when she accidently 
burned to death because of being 
partly blind. 

Fortunately Paul could attend 
school regularly; and, having an edu- 
eated father, he was required to do 
his work thoroughly. When he fin- 
ished high school, therefore, he was 
able to enter Rutgers College in New 
Jersey at the age of seventeen. There 
he distinguished himself as a great 
athlete and an excellent scholar. Only 
two Negroes had ever attended that 
college. Negroes were not desired on 
the teams, but because the coach saw 
the right stuff was in Paul he insisted 
on giving him a chance. On one oc- 
casion Paul made a great play which 
won his way in the athletic circles 
of that school. He took part in all 
sports at Rutgers and was in the 
front rank at all times. 

While giving much attention to 
athletics he did not neglect his stud- 
ies. His high standing at the end of 
his college career brought him the 


Phi Beta Kappa honors while at the 
same time he so distinguished himself 
in athletics that he was placed on the 
All-American Football team. On 
commencement day at Rutgers he 
participated as a speaker and was 
elected to the “Cap and Skull.” This 
is a fraternal circle of great honor 
made up of four men from the senior 
class who are considered the best in 
scholarship, athletics, and personality. 

When Robeson had finished Rut- 
gers he went to New York City to 
study law at Columbia University. 
Although he finished his course in 
1923 he never practiced because of 
the call of other matters. Being a 
likable fellow he was very much in 
demand in concerts and amateur 
performances, and others discov- 
ered his unusual personality and very 
fine voice. Finally he was asked to 
take a part in All God’s Chillun Got 
Wings. In this his success was im- 
mediate and all but spectacular. 
Robeson took the leading réle in Em- 
peror Jones and made a favorable 
impression. He next went abroad in 
his capacity as actor, and while there 
took considerable training in develop- 
ing his voice. To some audiences he 
sang Negro melodies and to others he 
appeared in the réle of an actor. In 
all these parts he was excellent. His 
reputation spread abroad through 
Europe. He was more gladly received 
there than in America. For the fine 
work which they believed he could 
do in the réle of Othello he was called 
upon thus to act in London and was 
acclaimed as the greatest in this réle 
since Ira Aldridge. 

Returning to this country, Robe- 
son found other great honors await- 
ing him. Rutgers, his alma mater, 
was glad to confer upon him a degree 
and to acclaim him at commencement 
as one of the greatest of its alumni. 
Concert halls sought him for his very 
fine folk song programs, and the 
moving picture agencies engaged the 
actor for various réles in which he 
played his part well. He was prob- 
ably the most successful as “Ol’ Man 
River” in Show Boat and as the 
hero in The Song of Freedom. 


EGBERT AUSTIN WILLIAMS 

Because of the final acceptance of 
the Negro in the réle higher than that 
of the clown, the public is liable to 
forget the very fine artistry shown on 
the stage by Egbert Austin Williams 
in this despised réle. Others had pre- 
ceded him, and especially popular for 
a time was the work of Robert Allen 
Cole, commonly known as “Bob 
Cole,” who had written a number of 
popular songs and reached his highest 
level in cooperation with J. Rosa- 
mond Johnson in Shoofly Regiment 
and the Red Moon. Williams suc- 
ceeded Cole in popularity and won 
applause both in this country and in 
Europe as probably the greatest Ne- 
gro comedian who had ever appeared 
on the stage. This high standing and 
continuous hold on the publie con- 


tinued in spite of other Negro celebri- 
ties who appeared in various réles and 
also made a favorable impression 
during the most brilliant period of 
Williams’ career from 1906 to 1922. 

Williams’ career, moreover, cannot 
be fully appreciated without consider- 
ing at the same time other persons of 
great histrionic talent who developed 
along with him. Among these should 
be mentioned his partner, George W. 
Walker, whose fine counterpart 
evoked Williams’ expression of the 
best in him and made nationally pop- 
ular the shows in which the two ap- 
peared until 1909. Searcely less of an 
attraction on the stage was George 
W. Walker’s wife, an _ intelligent 
actress, one of the most bewitching 
women on the stage at that time. 
These great stars as a combination 
played to crowded houses on Broad- 
way and in the popular theatres of 
Europe. 

Egbert Austin Williams was born 
at New Providence, Nassau, British 
West Indies, in 1876. He came to this 
country after having received the 
rudiments of education in his home 
land and soon found that his vocation 
was on the stage. He first appeared 
with an ordinary minstrel company 
that played in the mining camps of 
California. In 1895 he joined George 
W. Walker in partnership. This 
team became known as “Williams 
and Walker,” and not to know its 
significance was to argue one’s self 
uninformed in theatrical matters. 
One of the first shows that this team 
undertook was called the Policy 
Players, but that did not take as well 
as Bandanna Land which soon fol- 
lowed. Then came Abyssinia, which 
ran ten weeks on Broadway with the 
reporters highly praising the fine 
music of this comedy written by Will 
Marion Cook and the magnetic 
touches given by Ada Overton Wal- 
ker. The company next went to 
England, where its success was just 
as great as it had been in New York, 
and on the 23rd of June, 1902, these 
players were commanded to appear 
at Buckingham Palace before the 
King. 

Returning to America, Williams 
and Walker went from success to suc- 
cess, unto all but a triumph. On this 
high tide, however, they could not 
remain long, for overwork finally so 
weakened Walker that he had to re- 
tire from the stage and died in 1909. 
Williams then undertook to proceed 
with a show entitled A Lode of 
Kole, but after a few performances 
he found out that no one could bring 
out the fine acting in him as was done 
by his lamented partner, George W. 
Walker. The company then was 
broken up, and Williams spent the 
rest of his career as a member of the 
Ziegfeld Follies. In this he was the 
only Negro in the play. At several 
points in the show, however, he was 
staged as the chief actor, in fact, al- 
most as the act itself, and with his 
unusual reputation as a comedian he 


maintained his standing until his de- 
mise in 1922, but his great work on 
the stage was in partnership with 
George W. Walker. 


The Negro Theatre 


During the month of January the 
schools will find numerous opportuni- 
ties for dramatization. Great ques- 
tions of vital concern to the Negro 
race have reached their crises in the 
month of January. Colonization, 
abolition reached important objec- 
tives at times during this month. 
While closely adhering to the cur- 
riculum as organized, the instructor 
needs only to do a little supple- 
mentary work to present the Negro 
dramatically in the foreground with- 
out neglecting any aspect of a pre- 
scribed subject. 

An instructor, of course, cannot 
dramatize what he does not know. To 
be of service in this sphere one must 
not only have the ability to stage a 
play or to dramatize historical events 
he must know the history of the peo- 
ple thus portrayed, and he must feel 
the spirit of the movement to be 
equal to the oceasion. In this way 
and in this way only can the dram- 
atization of Negro Life become sig- 
nificant. Without this intelligent 
grasp of the situation the Negro 
theatre can never become a force in 
America. 

Exactly what is meant by the ex- 
pression “Negro Theatre” is a prob- 
lem. Some have in mind the usual 
caricature of the Negro race on the 
stage while others think of this as 
signifying the full portrayal of the 
life of the Negro—a thing which 
whites have not sufficiently under- 
stood to perform faithfully and which 
Negroes themselves have not shown 
the proper technique to delineate 
fully. Here we may use the term to 
connote the Negro in the public mind 
as an histrionie possibility and as an 
actor in the rdle of depicting what 
has been neglected. The Negro actor 
in America, however, has not yet 
worked his way to the front rank. 

The public is still inclined to accept 
a white man with a blackened face 
to depict the Negro. This is evi- 
dently due to lack of appreciation. 
In the rendition of music in which 
the public shows a more intelligent 
grasp the tendency is to think of the 
Negro as better qualified than the 
white man to exhibit the feeling and 
the art required in rendition. In the 
proportion as we as a nation learn 
to take the Negro life more seriously 
we shall doubtless have the same at- 
titude toward the Negro actor. 

In some respects, however, the Ne- 
gro is not wanting in recognition. 
Many theatrical managers have long 
conceded the ability of the Negro on 
the stage. The Negro is commonly 
referred to as a natural born actor. 
The race is endowed with unusual 
emotion, and this results in an all but 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Nation-Wide Sustaining Membership Campaign 


The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History appeals again 
to the people of the country to sup- 
port its nation-wide sustaining mem- 
bership campaign in 1939 as enthu- 
siastically and successfully as they 
did in 1938. The fee is only the 
small sum of One Dollar which will 
not tax unduly any person disposed 
to assist in the effort to discover the 
facts of Negro history and publish 
them in order that the race may not 
become a negligible factor in the 
thought of the world. 

The Association, moreover, offers 
at the same time for this fee not 
only the service which members 
usually require of the national office 
but also THe Necro History BuLLE- 
TIN throughout the year. A sustain- 
ing membership is really a subscrip- 
tion to this monthly periodical. 
Students, teachers, and directors of 
clubs and civic centers use this pub- 
lication freely as a supplementary 
text in teaching Negro life and his- 
tory. In some cases THe NEGRO 
History BuLuetin alone is the sole 
text and guide for those who meet 
periodically to study the past and 
present of the race. 

Fortunately, too, THe Necro His- 
roryY BULLETIN is designed to meet 
this special need in instruction as 
well as for inspiring and stimulating 
information. In 1937 when the But- 
LETIN was first launched the maga- 
zine was planned that year to cover 
in chapters and feature stories the 
history of the Negro from Africa to 
America. During the year 1938-1939 
the monthly issues of this magazine 
are being worked out to go over the 
same ground in a different way by 
devoting each issue to the special 
achievements of the race—oratory, 
poetry, fiction, drama, music, paint- 
ing, sculpture and philosophy. 

The membership campaign of last 
vear resulted in listing as many as 
4,000 subscribers. It is now hoped 
that in 1939 this number may be 
doubled, or increased to ten thousand. 
Since it is generally agreed that no 
schoolroom should be without this 
monthly periodical it should have a 
much larger circulation. It is not 
sufficient merely to supply teachers. 
The pupils themselves above the fifth 
grade should be provided with a suf- 
ficient number for each member of 
the class beginning history. Hun- 
dreds of teachers throughout the 
country are already using the maga- 
zine for this very purpose, and among 
the subscribers listed are more pu- 
pils than teachers. 

The nation-wide committee has 
been organized to operate along the 
same line as was done last year, and 
the cooperating state chairmen will 
function likewise. All of the faith- 
ful workers of last year are joining 


hands to carry this appeal through- 
out the nation, and an encouraging 
number of others have volunteered to 
perform their part of this task. 

As a guide as to what was done in 
certain parts and what was not done 
in states which have not been inter- 
ested the following report as to the 
amounts raised last year will be sig- 
nificant: Alabama, $110.51; Arkan- 
sas, $14.22; California, $32.36; Col- 
orado, $2.36; Connecticut, $2.00; 
Delaware, $3.00; District of Colum- 
bia, $1,305.62; Florida, $183.77; 
Georgia, $30.83; Illinois, $243.91; In- 
diana, $55.26; Iowa, $31.00; Kansas, 
$16.58; Kentucky, $45.45; Louisiana, 
$28.94; Maryland, $156.69; Massa- 
chusetts, $12.00; Michigan, $614.54; 
Minnesota, $1.00; Mississippi, 
$33.29; Missouri, $148.50; Nebraska, 
$23.24; New Jersey, $56.81; New 
York, $180.26; North Carolina, 
$136.62; Ohio, $110.27; Okla- 
homa, $213.19; Pennsylvania, 
$143.31; Rhode Island, $12.00; South 
Carolina, $46.25; Tennessee, $148.25; 
Texas, $101.44; Virginia, $408.11; 
West Virginia, $103.91; and at large, 
$3,507. 


Libraries in Africa 


Books in Africa are searce. In a 
country in transition from primitive 
condition to a modern stage those 
who undertake the carrying out of 
this change have not much time to 
give to the cultural objectives of life. 
In the large cities the Europeans 
have been well provided with average 
libraries, but the natives are not per- 
mitted freely to use these in any part 
of Africa, and not at all in South 
Africa. In that section there is the 
medieval attitude of the barbarians 
like that in many parts of the United 
States. If a person of Negro blood 
touches a book it becomes unclean to 
a white person, and he must not as- 
sociate with black people even to the 
extent of studying in the same li- 
brary, for that might lead to race 
equality. 

For some years the missionaries 
have supplied at their various posts 
books, which have stimulated reading 
among the natives to whom they 
have come to preach, but these mis- 
sionaries have been restricted as to 
what sort of books they may permit 
the natives to read. The mission- 
aries are allowed to circulate books 
on saving one’s soul and sweeping 
through the pearly gates of heaven, 
but they must not distribute any 
books to convince the natives that 
they are oppressed and that they 
should find a way out of their diffi- 
culties. Recently the Carnegie Cor- 
poration has appropriated a sum for 
non-European libraries in South Af- 


rica, and under the same restrictions 
certain reading centers are being sup- 
plied with carefully safeguarded 
books. 


Books 


The Bantu in the City, by R. E. 
Phillips (London: Livingstone Press, 
1938) is based upon data on the Af- 
ricans in and around Johannesburg, 
not including those in the mine com- 
pounds. The author is concerned 
with the home, health, education, de- 
linquency, crime, religion, occupation, 
and inter-racial relationships. 

Correspondence Relating to the 
Welfare of Women in Tropical Africa 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1938) consists of firsthand materials 
on the African custom with respect 
to marriage—whether women are 
forced to marry and what chance 
have they for a hearing when thus 
aggrieved. 

The Child: Learning and Living, 
by K. Heywood (London: Long- 
mans, Green and Company) is an ac- 
count of a small European school in 
South Africa where white children 
from four to twelve years are given 
the opportunity to proceed under 
self-disciplined freedom in contradis- 
tinction to the procedure in such 
native and coloured schools as exist. 

They Dared to Live, by R. M. 
Bartlett (London: Student Christian 
Movement Press, 1938) is a work 
of twenty-five short biographies 
of men and women from twelve na- 
tions, presented as pioneers in various 
fields. In the group are noted Ag- 
grey, Kagawa, Masaryk, and Sundar 
Singh. The main emphasis in this 
volume is religion. 

In Mothers of Famous Men, by 
Archer Wallace (London: Epworth 
Press, 1938) are short biographical 
sketches of seventeen mothers, begin- 
ning with the mother of Saint Au- 
gustine and ending with the mother 
of Booker T. Washington. Here also 
the religious tone is dominant. 


A Valuable Book 


Dr. W. Sherman Savage’s Contro- 
versy over the Distribution of Aboli- 
tion Literature has been published by 
the Association for the Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History with a fund 
raised among the Negro scholars 
themselves and cooperating fraterni- 
ties and sororities. These agencies 
are not willing to see the results of 
research go to waste for failure of 
the foundations thus to aid Negroes 
producing valuable works in their 
chosen field. 

The purpose and value of this work 
may be made clearer by comparing 


the present struggle between the lib- 
erals and the conservatives with that 
of the struggle a century ago between 
the pro-slavery and the anti-slavery 
forces. Today there are those who 
would brand as undesirables all who 
attack the present economic order by 
which the poor are made poorer and 
the rich richer and would exclude 
from the schools all literature advo- 
cating change. 

A century ago the pro-slavery fac- 
tion in the country tried the same 
methods in seeking to prevent the 
anti-slavery forces from educating the 
nation against slavery. Those who 
profited by slavery did not want to 
lose their revenue and the social and 
political prestige which the institution 
brought them, and today the conserv- 
atives are calling liberals names and 
trying to handicap them in every 
way in order that they may never 
effect any change in the present sys- 
tem. The controversy over a hun- 
dred years ago lasted for almost a 
century. No one knows how long the 
present struggle between the con- 
servatives and the liberals will last. 

Dr. Savage’s book, however, says 
nothing about conservatives and lib- 
erals. The author takes up such mat- 
ters as the influence of the early slave 
insurrections on the attitude toward 
anti-slavery newspapers, these week- 
lies at flood tide, the attempt to con- 
trol them, the contest between the 
two sections, the controversy in Con- 
gress, its political importance, the 
question as it developed by 1840, and 
the excitement by 1860. Although 
this was a source of agitation and 
misunderstanding for more than two 
generations before the Civil War, it 
has been neglected by historians who 
have failed to see it as an important 
manifestation of the slavery struggle. 
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Dramatizing the Life of 
the Lowly 
(Continued from page 26) 
other white man, with the same 
power of penetration in presenting 
No ’Count Boy, The Man Who Died 
at Twelve O’Clock, In Aunt Mahaly’s 
Cabin, The Prayer Meeting, The Hot 
Iron, White Dresses, and The End of 
the Row. He reached a still higher 
round of suecess when he brought out 
his In Abraham’s Bosom, the winner 
of the Pulitzer Prize in 1924. This 
play revealed Jules Bledsoe as an actor 
of promise. In this drama Abraham 
MeCranie endeavors to educate him- 
self, but because of being hindered 
by his own people and hostile whites 
his domestic life becomes a failure, 
and he is driven by these reverses to 
kill his half-white brother for which 
he pays the penalty of being lynched. 
In this play was real life, the Negro 
in action; in fact, the current history 

of the race. 

In Green’s House of Connelly he 
likewise departs from the usual por- 
trayal of the Negro in having his 
characters not of the elevated type 
of Negro but yet with sufficient men- 
tal development to see and to speak 
of the weaknesses of the whites 
around them. Then he makes the 
play further realistie in dramatizing 
the illicit relationship of the master 
with the domestic employee in his 
household. In Roll Sweet Chariot 
there is not so much of the protest 
against the conditions in which Ne- 
groes find themselves, but it proceeds 
along the usual line of the playwright 
in trying to give a much truer picture 
of the Negro in the South than that 
formerly portrayed through “Uncle 
Tom,” “Sambo,” and the “Octoroon.” 

With somewhat similar intention of 
thus dramatizing the Negro more 
realistically DuBose Heyward worked 
out of the life of “Catfish Row” in 
Charleston, South Carolina, the story 
called Porgy. While realistic here 
and there it sometimes bordered 
upon the spectacular and did not 
make the impression which the plays 
of Paul Green seemed to leave. This 
play, a critic believes, hardly sur- 
passed the efforts of E. C. L. Adams, 
another worker in this field, in writ- 
ing Potee’s Gal. In this drama is de- 
picted the lowly Negro of the Con- 
garee Swamp by means of the use of 
his brogue, his song, and his dance. 

In Em Jo Bashe’s Earth the critics 
find dramatic possibilities which ex- 
cite the imagination in his depicting 
the religion and magic of the Negro. 
The staging, however, did not seem 
to have as lasting effect as did Run 
Lil Chillun by Hall Johnson who, in 
charge of the music in both plays, 
gave to each all the chance for suc- 
cess that music could with his fine 
singing aggregation featuring the 
spirituals as he had done before in 
another great play. 

This unusual play was Green Pas- 
tures, based upon Mare Connelly’s 


dramatization of Roark Bradford’s 
Old Man Adam and other stories. 
This play was warmly received 
throughout this country. It was sup- 
posed to depict the Negro’s concep- 
tion of God’s relation to man in this 
life and the hereafter. It became a 
tremendous success through the ex- 
cellent acting of Richard B. Harrison 
who played the leading role of “De 
Lawd.” The play rises to dramatic 
heights in exhibiting realistically the 
most backward people of the Negro 
race. 

The Negro playwrights themselves 
have not been indifferent to this new 
opportunity. They have therefore 
joined the throng of those trying to 
portray more realistically the average 
Negro. Jean Toomer’s Balo and 
Kabnis show some promise. Frank 
Wilson doubtless does better with his 
Sugar Cane, Meek Mose and Walk 
Together Children. Then credit is 
due also to C. D. Lipscomb for his 
Frances and Compromise which show 
likewise the tendency toward realism. 
John Matheus strikes somewhat the 
same theme in portraying in ’Cruiter 
the struggle between the conservative 
and progressive element of the Old 
South. He undertook an historical 
play in Ti Yete by staging the con- 
flict between an octoroon girl who 
would forsake her people to marry a 
white lawyer, when her brother de- 
sires to take her with him to Haiti 
where he might follow the fortunes 
of its liberator. 

To this number of Negro play- 
wrights may be added those who 
work in other fields. There appeared 
Langston Hughes with his Mulatto, 
When the Jack Hollers and Little 
Ham. Mulatto is the one which has 
received more consideration than any 
of his plays; but, changed to meet 
the requirements of the stage, some 
phases representing Negro life in the 
original are made to turn out to the 
contrary to assure financial success. 
This play ran for a season on Broad- 
way. 

Randolph Edmonds, the author 
of a number of plays, has probably 
done his best work in dramatizing 
Nat Turner. Of some worth also is 
his Bad Man, and the same estimate 
belongs to his Breeders which be- 
comes historical in showing how a 
slave girl is forced to marry against 
her own will according to the unwrit- 
ten laws of breeding. In his Share- 
cropper George A. Towns has under- 
taken to expose the injustice done 
the Negro. Ira D. Reid tackles sev- 


eral problems in his John Henry. 
Zora Neale Hurston, better known as 
an anthropologist and a novelist, has 
produced also Great Day. This work 
is hardly more than an effort to con- 
nect certain incidents and _ stories 
which she has collected as a folklorist. 

Other playwrights of the realistic 
type include Willis Richardson who 
has probably risen highest in his 
House of Sham, exposing the brag- 
gadocio Negro business man as a fail- 
ure in this sphere. The Chip Wom- 
an’s Fortune is merely an exposure 
of poverty. Mae Miller renders the 
service of picturing the Negro fra- 
ternal organization in Riding the 
Goat and does as well with loafers 
and gamblers in her play entitled 
Scratches. Georgia Douglass John- 
son is not supposed to have succeeded 
very well with her Blue Blood, but 
she has been more highly commended 
for her Plumes which exposes the 
penchant of the Negro for big fu- 
nerals very much as Fanny Hurst, a 
white woman, does in Jmitation of 
Life. 

In an effort to inculcate in the 
minds of children an appreciation of 
the past Willis Richardson and Mae 
Miller have published for juvenile 
use a collection known as “Negro 
History in Thirteen Plays.” In this 
volume appear Antonio Maceo, At- 
tucks, the Martyr, The Elder Dumas, 
Near Calvary, and In Menelik’s 
Court, by the former; Christophe’s 
Daughters, Samory, Harriet Tubman, 
and Sojourner Truth, by the latter; 
Frederick Douglass and William and 
Ellen Craft, by Georgia Douglass 
Johnson; and Genifrede, by Helen 
Webb Harris. 

Eulalia Spence goes into Harlem 
life in her one-act play called The 
Starter and in Undertow; and so 
does Wallace Thurman in his Harlem 
with racketeers, highjackers, gamblers 
and murderers. Not much promise 
is shown in Singing the Blues and 
Savage Rhythm, for the playwright 
does not seem to grasp the whole sit- 
uation of the Negro. Probably much 
better, according to the critics, is the 
dramatization by Rudolph Fisher en- 
titled The Conjure Man Dies, a melo- 
dramatic murder. 

Then there are the propaganda 
plays registering protests against the 
plight of the Negro. One of the first 
of these to appear was Rachael by 
Angelina Grimke. Shocked by the 
lynching of her father, the heroine 
of the play refuses to marry because 
she does not care to bring into the 


JULES BLEDSOE, In Abraham’s Bosom 


world children who have no hope of 
freedom and equality. In Annie Na- 
than Meyer’s Black Souls the same 
plight of the talented Negro is dram- 
atized for the purpose of propaganda. 
Herein one finds, on one hand, the 
questionable relations of a southern 
statesman with the wife of a Negro 
educator balanced, on the other hand, 
by that of similar relations between 
the daughter of the distinguished gen- 
tleman and one of the Negro profes- 
sors. The Negro rather than suffer 
his love to be exposed and dishonored 
pretends to have assaulted her when 
he had been caught merely in one of 
their usual trysts. 

The realists of both races have con- 
tinued the dramatization of Negro 
life by dealing with current problems. 
In All God’s Chillun Got Wings Eu- 
gene O’Neill takes up the matter of 
intermarriage without favoring it or 
expressing antagonism to such a tend- 
ency. E. H. Culbertson makes the 
fate of the victim of the slums in- 
evitable in his Goat Alley. Lulu Belle 
takes up the lot of the morally lost 
Harlem woman. Ransom Rideout in 
Going Home stages an affair of a 
Negro soldier with a white major be- 
cause of love for his wife and patches 
up the matter at the expense of the 
Negro who can so easily forgive and 
forget. 

The race problem is brought prom- 
inently to the fore in other plays. 
The exposure of convict labor comes 
in Frederick Schlick’s Bloodstream. 
The framing of the Negro for lynch- 


_ ing by the usual outery of attack on 


a woman is prevented by the inter- 
ference of sympathetic white workers 
in Paul Peters and George Sklar’s 
Stevedore. The Scottsboro case has 
been given its stage setting by John 
Wexley’s They Shall Not Die. Fol- 
lowing his example, Langston Hughes 
has written Scottsboro Limited. Alice 
Holdship Ware has given the share- 
croppers another hearing in A Mighty 
Wind A Blowin’. Angelo Herndon 
has had his day in Angelo Herndon 
Jones by Langston Hughes, in Angelo 
Herndon Back in Atlanta, by Eliza- 
beth England, and in A Million Black 
and White by Irene Paul. 
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The plays written by Negroes, how- 
ever, while showing evidence of con- 
siderable ability, do not have the 
technique of white playwrights who 
have been similarly concerned. While 
the white writers have not been per- 
fect in their dramatization of Negro 
life they have conformed more closely 
to the rules of the drama. The whites 
have had the fault of not being able 
to see as much as the Negro sees and 
the Negro has had the fault of see- 
ing more than he is able to appreci- 
ate. The whites, most unfortunately, 
have been dominated by the thought 
as to whether or not the play when 
produced will attract the desirable 
number of persons to assure financial 
success, and the Negroes have been 
handicapped by being blinded with 
their ardent desire to exalt and de- 
fend their race rather than to take 
up dispassionately the task of por- 
traying their people realistically. 

The Negro plays which have pro- 
duced the best financial results are 
those of a light touch and a lively 
appeal. In the writing and staging 
of these have participated members 
of both races. The most popular of 
these plays have been The Blackville 
Corporation, Smart Set, Folks from 
Dixie, Shuffle Along, Liza, Running 
Wild, Chocolate Dandies, From Dixie 
to Broadway, Plantation Revue, 
Blackbirds, Hot Chocolate, and 
Brown Buddies. These plays have 
given opportunity for a number of 
theatrical stars to attain great suc- 
cess in this sphere, especially in mu- 
sical comedy as in the cases of Flor- 
ence Mills and Ethel Waters. In 
these efforts began the careers of two 
international stars, Caterina Jarboro, 
who is now distinguished on both con- 
tinents in grand opera, and Josephine 
Baker who has become the idol at 
the Folies Bergére in Paris. 

The history of the Negro in drama 
shows that the race has been much 
more successful as actors than as 
playwrights. While we have pro- 
duced few Negroes who can compete 
with Paul Green and Eugene O’Neill 
in the dramatization of the Negro 
realistically, the race has produced 
some of the most prominent actors 
to be developed in America. Charles 
S. Gilpin so mastered his part and 
impressed the public in the leading 
role of Emperor Jones that he was 
acclaimed the greatest actor on 
Broadway the year of that striking 
success. He was thus honored in the- 
atrical circles throughout this country 
and maintained that standing un- 
til he became incapacitated. Richard 
B. Harrison won just as wide acclaim 
as the star in Green. Pastures, not only 
because he was staged in a play capa- 
ble of gripping the public but mainly 
because he was a great actor. Near 
the end what had been hitherto an 
unsuccessful career changed all but 
suddenly into a national triumph. 
Significant is it also that Paul Robe- 
son, famous both as a singer and an 
actor, has so united these parts in 


portraying the thought and feeling of 
the Negro as to be called upon to 
star not only in folk plays but to re- 
vive abroad the réle of the Negro as 
Othello. 


Important Dates 

HE month of January offers nu- 

merous opportunities for correlat- 
ing the history of the Negro with the 
general history of the country or of 
the world. With respect to the United 
States it should be mentioned that the 
Liberator, established to advocate 
freedom of the Negro, was started by 
William Lloyd Garrison on the first 
day of January 1831, and that the 
Emancipation Proclamation was is- 
sued by Abraham Lincoln on Janu- 
ary 1, 1863. It may be added, too, 
that the Virgin Islands were pur- 
chased by the United States on Janu- 
ary 17, 1917. 

Looking toward Africa, the teacher 
should bear in mind that on January 
1, 990 the Arabs discovered in great 
glory the progressive African king- 
dom called Kumbi, or Ghana. On 
January 21, 1824 Osai Tutu Kwa- 
mina, the head of that fearless nation, 
the Ashanti, defended his soil against 
soldiers of Great Britain under Sir 
Charles McCarthy whom this African 
hero defeated in the battle of Assa- 
mako. 

An adventurous American Negro, 
touching also the history of Africa, 
attained distinction by making him- 
self prominent in colonization in 
showing that freedmen could be 
transplanted to Africa and that trade 
could be established between that 
country and America. This pioneer 
was Paul Cuffe who was born Janu- 
ary 17, 1759. Lott Carey, who was 
born January 23, 1821, sailed later 
for the African shores to be a mis- 
sionary and educator in Liberia, 
which to some extent resulted from 
the efforts made by Paul Cuffe. 

It should be noted, too, that Lu- 
cretia Mott, a Pennsylvania aboli- 
tionist, was born January 3, 1793; 
Benjamin Lundy, the colonizationist, 
January 4, 1789; Charles Sumner, 
the fearless advocate of equality and 
justice, January 6, 1811; Benjamin 
Franklin, a supporter of the anti- 
slavery movement, January 17, 1706; 
Bishop William Capers, a southern 
white man, the founder of missions 
for Negroes in South Carolina, Janu- 
ary 26, 1790; George S. Boutwell, a 
friend of the Negro, January 28, 
1818; Thomas Paine, an advocate of 
freedom, January 29, 1737; and An- 
thony Benezet, a teacher of Negroes 
and promoter of the anti-slavery 
cause, January 31, 1713. 


The Negro Theatre 


(Continued from page 28) 


natural expression. One manager has 
said that he can teach a Negro girl 
more dancing in a week than he can 
teach a white one in a month. 


- 


Managers, therefore, have ex- 
pressed regret that they have been 
unable to employ Negroes in im- 
portant réles in which they could sur- 
pass the best white actors available 
for those parts. Because of race 
prejudice these managers have had to 
go slowly before American audiences 
which have ignorantly come to believe 
that the Negro on the stage can 
qualify only as a comedian. No one 
regretted this more than Bert Wil- 
liams. He was an actor of great ca- 
pacity. He long hoped to reach a 
higher level than that on which he 
served his generation, but the time 
was not ripe for that full recognition. 

This lack of recognition on the 
stage has had one important result. 
The Negro actor has fallen back on 
the church and school for an outlet. 
Elocutionary reading, concerts and 
plays have been more frequent in 
Negro churches and schools than 
among whites similarly circum- 
stanced. Of course, the churches 
open their doors only to religious 
plays, but schools and colleges have 
served as a limited outlet for the Ne- 
groes’ histrionic expression which prej- 
udice in theatrical circles have stifled. 
Fortunately the W.P.A. theatrical 
projects with federal backing have 
discovered unusual histrionic capacity 
among Negroes of whom the public 
has hitherto heard practically noth- 
ing. 

It is very clear, then, that these 
agencies outside of theatrical circles 
must still function to great advantage 
in providing opportunity for the Ne- 
gro actor to do for himself what 
others are not willing to do for him. 
Every Negro community of consider- 
able population and every Negro 
school of any size should have a little 
theatre to facilitate the training of 
Negro youths in this special art in 
which they have shown aptitude and 
in some cases have surpassed others. 
Of course, neither these participants 
nor their promoters look upon such 
efforts as ends in themselves. These 
endeavors will supply facilities for 
training and will keep alive the spirit 
of struggle in those who believe in 
themselves as theatrical possibilities 
until dawns the day when opportuni- 
ties to play fully their part will pre- 
sent themselves. 


The Program of the 
New York Branch 


Inspired by the recent stimulating 
annual meeting, the New York 
Branch met on the 15th of Decem- 
ber to undertake a more aggressive 
program in that city. This program 
will have three important objectives. 
In the first place, a special commit- 
tee will look into the curricula of the 
local system and show wherein the 
Negro, constituting one-tenth of the 
population of the country and about 
half of it in some states, should be 
taken along with others as the basis 
for the reconstruction of the curricula 


of the schools and colleges sponsored 
by that city. In the next place, an- 
other committee will carefully exam- 
ine all textbooks and urge that works 
now slurring, ridiculing and caricatur- 
ing the Negro as an inferior to be 
shunned and despised shall be called 
in and destroyed in order to make 
way for new texts based upon the 
truth that all men are human and 
should be commended for their 
virtues rather than eternally con- 
demned for their faults. Finally, still 
another committee will endeavor to 
interest private clubs and societies 
which in functioning as social and 
educational groups should avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to study the 
Negro as much as they do other races 
and see the Negro as a contributor to 
the general welfare of the country 
rather than in the usual role of a 
problem for those who unjustly de- 
spise the race. The workers in the 
New York Branch represent both 
races—professors of colleges, instruc- 
tors in high schools, teachers in the 
lower grades, and their supervisory 
officials who have recently joined the 
organization in order to further the 
study of the Negro. 


CelebrateNegroHistory 
Week February 5-12 


Make Negro History Week count. 
Do not waste time with so-called 
distinguished speakers who know less 
about the race than you do. They 
entertain the public, but they do not 
help the cause. Here are the things 
to be done: 


1. Organize your community through 
committees for the celebration. 

2. Appeal to your board of educa- 
tion for the adoption of textbooks of 
Negro history and literature for courses 
in the schools. 

3. Interest your library and school 
in securing a shelf of works on the 
Negro and pictures of distinguished 
men of the race. 

4. Set aside one day of the week 
as a Book and Picture Fund Day when 
all will be called upon to assist in rais- 
ing funds to buy books and pictures of 
Negroes for your schools and libraries. 

5. Urge everyone to write the As- 
sociation all he knows about Negro 
family history and to send it ‘any im- 
portant documents bearing on the rec- 
ord of the Negro. 

6. Organize a branch of the Associa- 
tion in the largest city in your State. 
It requires only ten members paying 
annually the active membership of 
$3.00 each, which entitles each member 
to The Journal of Negro History. Sus- 
taining members pay $1.00 a year and 
receive The Negro History Bulletin. 
Children organized as clubs pay 50 
cents each for plans and guides. 

7. Purchase for $3.25 the Associa- 
tion’s African Background Outlined or 
Handbook for the Study of the Negro. 
All study clubs and adult education 
classes need this book for a guide. The 
—_ of the Negro is thereby simpli- 

ed. 


A copy of the special poster will 
be sent gratis to each institution. 
Copies of THe Necro History But- 
LETIN may be obtained for 12 cents 
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each. A sample copy is sent free of 
charge. The February number of the 
BULLETIN, a special issue of twice 
the regular size, will give the details 
for the celebration. 


For further information, write 
C. G. Woodson, director, at 1538 
Ninth Street, N. W., Washington, 


Juvenile Books 


Schools often complain that they 
have difficulty in finding for children 
suitable books bearing on the Negro. 
This complaint no longer holds, for 
the Associated Publishers, 1538 Ninth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
supplies five such books which are 
now being adopted by county, city 
and state boards of education in all 
parts of the country. 

The Picture Poetry Book, by Ger- 
trude Parthenia MeBrown, illustrated 
by Lois M. Jones, is an artistically il- 
lustrated and handsomely bound col- 
lection of child-like poems for those 
of the pre-school age. The verses are 
short, tuneful, expressive, and start 
the child on the right road toward ap- 
preciating good poetry. Each poem 
is preceded by a clever pen and ink 
sketch by the artist. “It is a joy to 
look at and read.” “Just the right 
thing for everybody who likes word 
musie and beauty.” The book satis- 
fies the play instinet of the child, 
stimulates the imagination, and de- 
velops a sense of beauty. 74 pages. 
Price $1.10 by mail. School price 
75 cents. 

Negro Folk Tales, by Helen A. 
Whiting, consists of charming stories 
from the life of the African natives 
serving as an excellent supplementary 
reader. Well selected tales showing 
the life the people lived on that dis- 
tunt continent, what they thought of 
themselves and how they understood 
the world in which they moved. Told 
in the language of the child in the 
first and second grades. Illustrations 
by Lois M. Jones. 36 pages. Price 
$1.10 by mail. School price 75 cents. 

Negro Art. Music and Rhyme, by 
Helen A. Whiting, is a supplementary 
reader for the second grade. Simple 
scenes and settings from the life of 
the African showing how he does 
things. In moulding pottery, work- 
ing basketry, weaving cloth, casting 
metals, making tools, producing food, 
providing simple recreation and the 
like, the whole life of the African is 
told in the language of the child just 
learning to read on the second grade 
level. The book is thoroughly illus- 


trated by Lois M. Jones. 42 pages. 
Price $1.10 by mail. School price 
75 cents. 

African Myths, by Carter G. Wood- 
son, is a collection of folk-tales, sim- 
plified and adapted to the capacity of 
children of the third and fourth 
grades. It is a supplementary reader. 
This book has been written to supply 
the demand for juvenile literature 
bearing on the Negro and especially 
for that which stimulates the imagi- 
nation. Eighty African proverbs and 
words of wisdom are included. Copi- 
ously illustrated from the point of 
view of the child. 200 pages. $1.10 
by mail. School price 75 cents. 

The Child’s Story of the Negro, by 
Jane D. Shackelford, is a simple but 
complete history of the Negro from 
Africa to America in the language of 
the fifth grade pupil. Every phase 
of the history of the race is covered 
as an introduction to the African 
background which is made to explain 
the development of the Negro in 
America. Outstanding figures like 
Phillis Wheatley, Benjamin Bannaker, 
Ira Aldridge, Frederick Douglass, 
Booker T. Washington, Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, Charles H. Turner, Harry 
Burleigh and Henry O. Tanner are 
presented in dramatic fashion to 
demonstrate the achievements of the 
race in literature, drama, music, fine 
art, education, mathematics, and 
science. The value of the book is 
further enhanced by the excellent il- 
lustrations by Lois M. Jones. 219 
pages. Price $1.40 by mail. School 
price $1.00. 


A Distinct Service 


Persons who would like to study 


further the Negro in the drama 
should first read carefully Sterling 
Brown’s Negro Poetry and Drama, 
which was most helpful in the prep- 
aration of the sketch of the drama 
published in this issue of the Negro 
History Bulletin. This book is the 
first scientific effort toward treating 
in one general survey what the Ne- 
groes of America have attempted and 
accomplished in this art. Most of the 
authors hitherto taking up the Negro 
in this sphere have done little more 
than to catalogue these endeavors and 
give biographical sketches of the 
playwrights. Sterling Brown, how- 
ever, has taken up the matter as a 
literary critic and an historian. Al- 
though one may not agree with him 
in all his comments and interpreta- 
tions, he must concede that the au- 
thor has done his task well. 

Sterling Brown has likewise placed 
the public under obligation to him 
in producing The Negro in American 
Fiction. In this sphere he has blazed 
the way also in showing the scientific 
approach to the Negro in another 
kind of literature. He has not tried 
to excuse or to overlook the defects 
in these productions merely because 
the intentions of the authors were 
lofty. Whether white or black, 
kindly disposed toward freedom or 
against it, all these authors have 
been examined dispassionately and 
evaluated according to literary stand- 
ards. Both works are valuable. 


BOOK OF THE MONTH 


The most interesting recent book 
near to the public school level and 
dealing with the Negro is Beatrice M. 
Murphy’s Negro Voices, illustrated by 
Clifton Thompson Hill (Henry Harri- 
son: Poetry Publisher, New York City). 
In the work appear the poems of 
eighty-five contributors, each with one 
or more short poems, all of which cover 
172 pages. The book is devoted almost 
entirely to the productions of recent 
writers of verse. Only a few of the 
well known Negro poets are repre- 
sented in this volume. The book, then, 
may be appropriately designated as 
something new. 

These poems were not selected with 
respect to their bearing upon the Negro 
race. The aim was to give a hearing 
to any Negro who had shown evidence 
of poetic ability. These verses teem 
with almost every thought possible to 
man. The six poems by the editor of 
the anthology deal with love, sorrow, 
hatred, agony, disappointment, and re- 


lief from life’s trials. Others strike 
also the notes of bitterness and anguish, 
but these are balanced by those less 
philosophic showing wit and humor in 
their pictures of the past and present 
of the Negro. Some of these verses are in 
pure English, and others are in dialect. 

Whether or not these poems thus 
brought together and published are of 
great literary merit is not the safe cri- 
terion for estimating the ,valae of Negro 
Voices. The editor of this volume has 
rendered the public a service in in- 
troducing a large number of thinkers 
-who have not hitherto become known. 
In this work are some poems which 
meet the requirements of the most rigid 
critics. These will be chosen to en- 
courage the writers of merit while those 
neglected will understand that they 
must further equip themselves to meet 
the highest test. The book is of value 
also in demonstrating that the Negro 
with a message is determined to have a 
hearing. 


December Question 
Column 


1. What is the distinction between 
fiction and entertaining poetry? 


2. What constitutes a novel? 


3. Characterize the works of the fol- 
lowing novelists: William Wells Brown, 
Frank J. Webb, Martin R. Delany, 
Frances Ellen Watkins Harper, Paul L. 
Dunbar, Charles Waddell Chesnutt, 
Sutton Griggs, W. E. B. DuBois, 
James Weldon Johnson, Countee Cul- 
len, Langston Hughes, Rudolph Fisher, 
Claude McKay, Jessie Fauset Harris, 
Arna Bontemps, Walter White and 
Zora Neale Hurston. 


4. How do the Negro novelists com- 
pare with the white novelists? Be 
frank. 


5. Find the errors and make the cor- 
rections in the following paragraph: 


1. Clotel, a character in Not With- 
out Laughter, written by Frank De- 
lany, was the beautiful granddaughter 
of a Louisiana planter. 2. Jonah’s 
Gourd Vine, by Claude MecMay, is a 
comedy telling about the conversion 
of Sam Lucas to Christianity. 3. 
Plum Bun, the Chinaberry Tree and 
The Walls of Jericho are the novels 
written by Jessie Fauset Harris. 4. 
“Tea-Cake,” who fell in love with the 
Dark Princess, committed suicide in 
Darkwater. 5. Popo and Fifina, Chil- 
dren of Haiti in Quest of the Silver 
Fleece, went Home to Harlem. 6. 
The Sad Faced Boy found There Is 
Confusion in Mules and Men. 7. In 
Gingertown, written by James Wel- 
don Johnson, You Can’t Pet a ’Pos- 
sum was the lesson learned by Janie, 
an attractive yellow girl in Georgia. 
8. Iola Leroy, a character in the 
House Behind the Cedars, In Old 
Plantation Days, found the Colonel’s 
Dream most fascinating because it 
told about The Wife of His Youth 
and Other Stories. 9%. In the Auto- 
biography of an Ex-Colored Man, the 
Marrow of Tradition was Unfettered. 
10. Slaves Today will be Black No 
More if the Fire in the Flint con- 
tinues to burn. 

6. Read one of the following in order 
to remember persons of this month: 

Chesnutt, C. W., The Conjure W oman. 
-, The House Behind the 


Cedars. 
McKay, C., Harlem Dances. 

Fisher, R., Walls of Jericho. 
Fauset, J. R., There is Confusion. 
» Plum Bun. 

-, Comedy, American Style. 
Hurston, Z. N., Mules and Men. 
—_——__———., Jonah’s Gourd Vine. 
Bontemps, Arna, God Sends Sunday. 
7. From time to time watch in the 

Journal of Negro History for material 

concerning the meeting of the Associa- 

tion for the Study of Negro Life and 

History. 
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